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Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible. and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to give its readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

‘Txnms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annam to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should Fe 
turn us acopy with his name and residence w ritten upon if, 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 
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Che Oneida Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 


Fruitsin their season, at the Community Gardens. 
H. Tuacxer, Superintendent. 

Rustic Furniture, Seats, Tables, Arbors, &c., 
of natural Cedar crooks, with iron fastenings ; 


Gothic and other patterns. 
CO. Exvis, Master-workman. 


PRA Loew" 


Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 


by the Community. ; ; 
S. Newnovse, Superintendent. 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 


at wholesale prices. 
A. W. Carr, O. H. Mitier, C. Otps, Agents. 


AI BOLLE D LET 

Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 

Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

J. ReyNnoups, 

Mrs. E. WHItFieLp, 


IN DOr 


Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. ' 
Mrs. A. C. Szans, Superintendent. 


: Superintendents, 


PPPLP LALA ALS 


Milling $ Custom werk done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, 
D. J. Waut, Miller. 
Job-Printing : most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the Cincutar Office. 
G. CampBe.t. 
Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 


Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCTATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. i 








Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 
ing and Milling. Address, 
WORDEN,..... PUTNEY, 


M. L. 2. 


Wallinsford Communre. 


FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Vraveling=-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. 
H. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





Address, 
CONN. 





@ se 

The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 
an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 

Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and gather publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting. 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 
N. Y. 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


(2d and 3rd) of the 


Price 12 1-2 cts. 


Annual Reports; 


Onerpa~AssociaTION. 


b@Past Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished: and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 


8a Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 





EZ Contributors to the Circular are request- 
ed to be particularly careful in making Scripture 
quotations. As a general rule, it is better to copy 


directly from the Bible verbatim than to quote 
from memory. 


THE CIRCULAR. 
Scotch Faith. 

Hugh Miller believes that faith in Divine Prov- 
idence is a natural instinct, and tells some good 
stories showing its innateness in his own breast ; 
which, with his observations on the subject, we 
here extract : 


There had occurred a sad accident among 
the Cromarty rocks this season, when I was la- 
|boring in Gairloch, which, from the cireum- 
stance that it had nearly taken place in my 
own person about five years before, a good 
deal impressed me on my return. <A few hun- 
dred yards from the very bad road which I had 
assisted old Johnstone of the Forty-second in 
constructing, there is a tall inaccessible preci- 
pice of ferruginous gneiss, that from time im- 
memorial down to this period bad furnished a 
secure-nestling place to a pair of ravens, the 
only birds of their species that frequented the 
rocks of the Hill. Year after year, regularly 
as the breeding season came round, the ravens 
used to make their appearance, and enter on 
possession of their hereditary home: they had 
done so for a hundred years to a certainty,— 
some said, for x much longer time; and as 
there existed a tradition in the place that the 
nest h ad once been robbed of its young birds 
by a bold cilmber, I paid it a visit one morn- 
ing, in order to determine whether I could not 
rob it too. There was no getting up to it from 
below ; the precipice, more inaccessible from 
about a hundred fect from its base than a cas- 
tle-wall, overhung the shore ; but it seemed 
not impracticable from above; and, coming 
gradually down upon it, availing myself, as I 
crept along, of every little protuberance and 
hollow, I at length stood within six or eight 
feet of the young birds. From that point, 
however, a smooth shelf, without projection or 
cavity, descended at an angle of about forty, 
to the nest, and terminated abrubtly, without 
ledge or margin, in the overhanging precipice. 
Have I not, [ asked, crept along a roof of even 
a steeper slope than that of the shelf? Why 
not, in like manner, creep along it to the nest, 
where there is a firm footing? I had actually 
stretched out my naked foot to take the first 
step, when I observed, as the sun suddenly 
broke out from bebind a cloud, that the light 
glistened on the smooth surface. It was.en- 
crusted over by a thin layer of chlorite, slip- 
pery as the mixture of soap and grease that 
the ship-carpenter spreads over his slips on ihe 
morning of a launch. I at once saw there was 
an element of danger in the way on which I 
had at first failed to calculate ; and so, relin+ 
quishing the attempt as hopeless, I returned by 
the path I had come, and thought no more of 
robbing the raven’s nest. It was, however, 
again attempted this season, but with tragic 
result, by a young lad from Sutherland named 
Mackay, who had previously approved his skill 
as cragsman in his native county, and several 
times secured the reward given by an Agricul- 
tural Society for the destruction of young birds 
of prey. As the incident was related to me, 
he had approached the nest by the path which 
[ had selected: he had paused where I had 
paused, and even for a longer time ; and then, 
venturing forward, he no sooner committed 
himself to the treacherous chlorite, than, los» 
ing footing as if ona steep sheet of ice, he 
shot right over the precipice. Falling sheer 
for the first fifty feet or so without touching 
the rock, he was then turned full round by a 
protuberance against which he had glanced, 
and descending for the lower half of the way 
head foremost and dashing with tremendous 
force among the smooth sea-stones below, his 
brains were scattered over an area of from ten 
to twelve square yards in extent. His on- 
ly companion—an ignorant Irish ]ad—had to 
gather up the fragments of bis head in a nap- 
kin. 

I now felt that, save for the gleam of sun on 
the glisteniftg chlorite,—seen not a moment too 
soon,——I would probably have been substituted 
as the victim for poor Mackay, and that he, 
warned by my fate, would, m all likelihood, 
have escaped. And though I knew it might be 
asked, Why the interposition of a Providence 
to save you, when he was left to perish? I did 
feel that I did not owe my escape merely to 
my acquaintance with chlorite and its proper- 
ties. or the full development of the moral 


instincts of our nature, one may lead a life by 
much too quiet aud too secure ; a sprinkling in 





one’s lot of sudden perils and hair-breadth es- 





capes is, 1 am convinced, more wholesome, if 
positive superstition be avoided, than a total 
absence of danger. For my own part, though 
I have, I trust, ever believed in the doctrine 
of a particular Providence, it has always been 
some narrow escape that has given me my best 
evidences of the vitality and strength of the 
belief within. It has ever been the touch of 
danger that has rendered it strongly emotional. 
A few years after this time, when stooping for- 
ward to examine an open fissure in a rock front, 
at which I was engaged in quarrying, a stone, 
detached from above by a sudden gust of wind, 
brushed so closely past my head as to beat 
down the projecting front of my bonnet, and 
then dented into a deep hollow the sward 
at my feet. There was nothing that was not 
perfectly natural in the occurrence ; but the 
gush of acknowledgment that burst spontane- 
ously from my heart would have set at nought 
the scepticism which would have held that there 
was no Providence in it. On another occasion, 
I paused for some time when examining a cave 
of the old coast-line, directly under its low- 
browed roof of Old Red conglomerate, as little 
aware of the presence of danger as if I had been 
standing under the dome of St. Paul’s; but 
when I next passed the way, the roof bad fallen, 
and a mass, huge enough to have given me at 
once death and burial, cumbered the spot which 
I had occupied. On yet another occasion, 1 
clambered a few yards down a precipice, to ex- 
amine some crab-apple trees, which, springing 
from a turret-like projection of the rock, far 
from gardens or nurseries, had every mark of 
being indigenous; and then, climbing up among 
the branches, I shook them in a manner that 
must have exerted no small leverage power 
on the outjet beneath, to possess myself of 
some of the fruit, as the native apples of Scot- 
land. On my descent I marked, without much 
thinking of the matter, an apparently recent 
crack running between the outjet and the body 
of the precipice. I found, however, cause 
enough to think of it on my return, scarce a 
month after; for then both outjet and trees 
lay broken and fractured on the beach more 
than a hundred feet below. With such mo- 
mentum had even the slender twigs beén dash- 
ed against the sea-pebbles, that they stuck out 
from under more than a hundred tons of fallen 
rock, divested of the bark on their under sides, 
as if peeled by the hand. And what I felt on 
all these occasions was, I believe, not more in 
accordance with the nature of man as an in- 
stinct of the moral faculty, than in agreement 
with that provision of the Divine Government 
under which a sparrow falleth not without per- 
mission. There perhaps never was a time in 
which the doctrine of a partienlar Providence 
was more questioned and doubted than in the 
present; and yet the scepticism which obtains 
regarding it seems to be very much a scepticism 
of effort, conjured up by toiling intellects, in a 
quiet age and among the -easy classes; while 
the belief which, partially and for a time, it 
overshadows, lies safely entrenched all the while 
amid the fastnesses of the unalterable nature 
of man. When danger comes to touch it, it 
will spring up in its old proportions; nay, so 
indigenous is it to the human heart, that if it 
will not take its cultivated form as a belief in 
Providence, it will to a certainty take to its 
wild form as a belicf in Fate or Destiny. Of 
a doctrine so fundamentally important that 
there can be no religion without it, God him- 
self seems to have taken care, when He molded 
the human heart. 





Preparation for the Kingdom of God. 
That the Kingdom of God is to be es- 
tablished in this world, no sincere believ- 
er in Christ can doubt ; and it is obvious 
that the introduction of that kingdom 
with institutions adapted to a state of 
society where sin and death have no place, 
must result in entirely supplanting all in- 
stitutions that are predicated upon and 
adapted to a state of selfishness and an- 
tagonism. It is also evident that a work 
of preparation must be going on—a loos- 
ening up of the old order of things—sach 
as to give the new kingdom space and 
opportunity to develop itself. What are 
some of the evidences of preparation that 
we should naturally expect, and are able 





to discover, taking a comprehensive view 
of things that are going on in the world ? 

For one thing, we should expect a ra- 
pid spread of civilization and intelligence ; 
that while progress and improvement were 
going on among the more enlightened 
nations, the light of civilization and in- 
telligence would also be breaking in up- 
on the more benighted portions of the 
earth. On this point evidence abounds 
of a clear and satisfactory character.— 
In the United States, England, Framce, 
and Germany, and more or less in 
other of the more advapced nations of 
Europe, changes for the better are daily 
taking place. Facilities for the increase 
of knowledge and improvement are rap- 
idly extending, and intelligence is being 
more generally diffused among the people. 
Railroads, steamships and telegraphs, are 
doing much to cosmopolize the nations ; 
while printing-presses and newspapers are 
working wonders in liberalizing pub- 
lic sentiment, inciting inquiry and in- 
vestigation, and spreading the knowledge 
of God by multiplying copies of the Bi- 
ble. Everywhere the weaker and more 
ignorant nations either seem to pass away, 
before the energetic advance of the more 
vigorous and enlightened, or submit to 
their influence. As instances, the ‘abo- 
rigines of our own country are fast dimin- 
ishing in numbers, as the settlements of 
the whites advance towards them ; while 
in Asia, Russia is extending her domin- 
ion over a large part of that benighted 
region of the earth ; and, though she 
may be semi-barbarous herself, yet the 
vame of God and the Bible are carried 
as far as her dominion extends. Then the 
revolution in China bids fair to open that 
vast multitude of people to the influen- 
ces of civilization and the Bible ; while 
the results of the late American expedi- 
tion to Japan afford a bright ray of hope 
in that quarter. Then again, the discov- 
ery of goid in Australia has resulted in 
subjecting the barbarous inhabitants of 
that vast section of the earth to the con- 
tagion of civilization ; while the opera- 
tions of England in India have placed 
some 150,000,000 pagans more or less 
under civilizing influences, These are on- 
ly examples of what is taking place in 
many parts of the world. 

Another thing to be expected, in con- 
nection with the entrance of the King- 
dom of heaven, would be the weakening 
of the power of human governments, and 
that the formalities of law would be less 
rigorous and less respected. There are 
now-no such powerful, extended govern- 
ments as of old ; they are much smaller, 
and act as mutual checks upon one an- 
other. Then, again, the governments of 
the most advanced nations obviously hold 
their power by sufferance from the people ; 
and the people are learning to think of 
them as only executors of their own will. 
It is impossible for them to execute laws 
for any great length of time that are 
very obnoxious to the popular sense.— 
Public sentiment will make itself respect- 
ed. This is particularly true in England 
and the United States. As to respect 
for law, men are becoming more and 
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more sensible of the fact that laws are 
often made, not'to subserve the ends of 
justice, but for party and sinister purposes. 
And they know also that the administra- 
tion of law is equally bad. Justice and 
equity are not always attained by litiga- 
tion, but often quite the reverse. Bad 
men find a thousand ways to evade the 
laws, even those that are just and good. 
Men can have no great confidence in or re- 
spect for laws that thus fail to secure the 
objects for which they are professedly in- 
stituted, and many are led in consequence 
to look to a ‘higher law’ and a higher 
tribunal than any earthly one, for the 
redress of wrong and protection from evil. 
Again we should expect as a neces- 
sary work of preparation, that, while the 
power of Governments and reverence for 
them is diminishing—and partly in con- 
sequence of the fact,—there would be a 
constant tendeney towards the increase 
and expansion of the power of the indi- 
vidual, giving liberty for development 
and improvement in all directions. On 
examination, it cannot fail to be seen 
that the facts in the case tally exactly 
with this statement. In the more ad- 
vanced nations, particularly in this 
country, party shackles are being 
thrown off, the boundaries of caste bro- 
ken in upon, and the tyranny of public 
opinion greatly diminished. Persons are 
at liberty now to entertain and promul- 
gate sentiments and principles that a few 
years ago would not have been tolerated 
ut all. Opinions are held loosely. Every- 
thing seems to be on the move. Prog- 
ress is the watch-word with the leading 
minds of the world, and free thought, 
free investigation, and free discusion, are 
likely to try the foundation of all the the- 
ories and principles of men. Numerous 
sects are springing up with very radical 
and greatly diverse opinions and princi- 
ples, and their multiplicity serves to dis- 
tract the public from particular attention 
to any one. Then again, men are bound 
to respect in some measure the opinions 
and feelings of those equally respectable 
with themselves, however different and 
oppugnant they may be to their own, for 
the very reason that they may not be 
right themselves. Few, if any, regard 
the present order of things as altogether 
the best that can be, and hence cannot 
do otherwise than expect innovations. 
This gives liberty for new developements, 
What better preparation could there 
be for the introduction of the Kingdom 
of God into the world, than is indicated 
by the facts and considerations that have 
been presented, and others of a similar 
character ? It is not altogether improba- 
ble that the wise of this world may yet 
find that in the midst of the agitations 
and distractions of the times, whjch have 
seemed to obscure it, God has commenced 
his Kingdom on earth, and that it will 
ere long develop itself in proportions cal- 
culated to insure attention and respect. 
It is to the facts alluded to in consider- 
ing the last point noted above, viz., the 
increasing freedom of individual opinion, 
that we wish to direct attention more 
particularly, as indicating the most 
important and interesting tendency of the 
times. This tendency, more than any 
thing else, distinguishes the present 
from past ages. Ani it is this that 
has made room for the introduction of 
the exceedingly radical and revolution- 
ary principles of the Kingdom of heaven, 
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without coming into destructive collision 
with the powers that be. Taking this 
aspect of things, we find our faith and 
hope greatly strengthened, and devoutly 
thank God for the wisdom manifested in 
bringing about so desirable a state. 

A. W. ©. 
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Opposite Reckonings. 

‘You have had some pretty broad hints in re- 
gard to sickness and death in the Community,’ 
unbelievers in the doctrine of victory over these 
evils sometimes jeeringly say tous. Yes; and so 
the disciples had a very broad hint when Christ 
was himself killed; and so Abraham had a broad 
hint when he was commanded to offer up his only 
son Isaac—the child of promise; and indeed the 
Bible history is filled with broad hints of a simi- 
lar character. But it should be borne in mind that 
there are different ways of interpreting such facts. 
When Christ was on the cross unbelief cried— 
* He saved others, himself he cannot save ;’ and 
even many of his disciples were ready to take the 
same discouraging view. The two disciples who 
walked with Jesus to Emmaus had ‘trusted that 
it had been he which should have redeemed Israel,’ 
but seemed then to feel that their previous hopes 
were all blasted. And taking simply an external 
view of the transaction, they certainly had every 
reason for thinking so: but Jesus reprimanded 
them—‘O fools, and slow of heart to believe all 
that the prophets have spoken. Ought not Christ 
to have suffered these things, and {0 enter into his 
glory.’ He gave them to understand that his 
death, instead of being the end of his career, was 
in an important sense its commencement—that it 
introduced him to new glory and power--that 
whereas he had been a sufferer and martyr, he was 
now to have all power in heaven and on earth com- 
mitted tohim. They thought it was sun-down 
with them, but he told them it was swn-rise. 

If Abraham in offering up Isaac had received 
the interpretation of unbelief, he must have con- 
cluded that his long-cherished-expectations were 
to be annihilated forthwith ; but, no—‘ he stag- 
gered not:’ ‘against hope he believed in hope.’ 

And so it has been with all the faith-worthies 
of the past, and so it should be with all who now 
profess to follow them. The ‘broad hints’ that 
we receive, while allowed to check any fanatical 
tendency, are still designed to beckon us forward, 
and make us seek earnestly ‘ the faith once deliy- 
ered to the saints.’ 





Old News. 

Sebastopol, the Know-Nothings, and the project- 
ed descent upon Cuba, are the thrice-threshed 
straw upon which the paragraphists for the lack 
of any fresher material, continue to flail away, get- 
ting more dust and noise than anything else. Se- 
bastopol was on the point of being stormed six 
months ago, and this has formed the staple an- 
nouncement of every arrival since. So, also, peri- 
odically for several years past important informa- 
tion has arrived from the South of a large fillibus- 
tering expedition having been secretly organized, 
and being about tosailfor Cuba. Neither of these 
events has yet taken place; and until they do oc- 
cur the reader may consider that all the news 
about them is summed up in the statement that 
they are ‘just a-going to.’ 





Reciprocity. 

The effect of the late Reciprocity Treaty, re- 
moving Custom House restrictions between the 
United States and the British Provinces, is al- 
ready manifest in an increase of trade. An Oswe- 
go despatch of April 16 says: 

“ Large quantities of produce and lumber from 
Canada are constantly arriving here, showing the 
good effects of the Reciprocity Treaty. There 

as already arrived since the opening of naviga- 
tion 60,000 bbls. flour, 110,000 bushels wheat, 
and nearly 500,000 feet of lumber—all of which 
immense freight trains are conveying forward as 
fast as possible.” 


Thus, freedom of intercourse, the dropping of 
petty sectional jealousies in favor of more gener- 
ous policy, tends to prosperity. Shall we not 
learn the lesson as individuals ? Let us have 
reciprocity between brother and brother in s0- 
ciety, and see if general happiness does not accu- 
mulate on the frontiers. : 





We are pleased with occasional indications that 
outside friends not only sympathize with the pro- 





gressive movements of the Association, but are 
practically adopting our improvements. One cor- 








respondent says: “I find work more attractive to 
me than formerly—that I feel better and think 
freer when I work than when I do not. I think 
that effeminacy has been a great hindrance to me 
in years past, but Christ is a whole Savior, and I 
know that it is gradually being brokenup.” An- 
other, who has a large family, writes: | send 
you ten dollars—our minister’s and doctor’s bill. 


We have not had a doctor in the house for a year.” | 


We hear from a little church in a private family, 
whose social rank is quite elevated, that the wo- 
men (ladies they would be called) are doing re- 
bust work in the garden and woodshed, and par- 
taking with us in the benefits of such exercise.— 
The truth is, there is a considerable class abroad 
who are so much one with us that they are like 
twigs and buds on a distant branch of the same 
tree—they feel every throb of the resurrection 
current that we do. So far as persons can adopt 
our fashions and practical measures for 1mprove- 
ment consistently with their outside relations, 
they will find every act an ordinance of union 
with us and with the Spirit that we receive. 





The besotted spirit that reigns in the gold dig- 
gings is very well caricatured in a letter from 
California, published in the last Evening Post.— 
It pretends to be a letter from a Kern River miner, 
who ina chase after a hare stumbled ona great 
boulder, ten feet high and twice as many long, 
“lousy with gold,” which he is watching almost 
to the verge of starvation, for fear it will be dis- 
covered by others, before he can obiain the neces- 
sary help and instruments to secure it. He goes 
from the rock to his camp some eight miles off 
and then back to the rock, followed by suspicions, 
and in the greatest trepidation lest his secret 
should be found out. Watching it day and night 
in the cold, and destitute of provisions and in 
constant fright withal, he is about as miserable 
in his ecstasy as he could well be. This carica- 
tures not very grossly, we imagine, the general ex- 
perience of California adventurers--sordid in their 
attractions, uncomfortable in the pursuit of their 
object, and miserable in its possession. 





There are but few members of the orthodox 
church, we think, who would not be taken by sur- 
prise if you should tell them that the New Testa- 
ment does not contain one injunction to keep the 
Sabbath. It is not uncommon for persons in the 
warmth of contention, to get the Testament and 
open it with the utmost confidence that they shall 
be able to produce from it the plainest commands 
to thiseffect. A late correspondent gives an ac- 
count of labors he has had with an intelligent 
church member, who really thought before talking 
with him, that Sabbath keeping was one of the 
most prominent doctrines of the New Testament. 
After reading the book through three times with 
her eye on the point she is convinced that the 
doctrine is founded on tradition, not on Scripture. 
If the Sabbath had been any thing but a Jewish 
ordinance, designed to pass away with the other 
ceremonies of Moses’ dispensation, it would cer- 
tainly have been enjoined upon the Gentiles in 
connection with the numerous moral precepts they 
received from the apostles, 





Topographical. 

The Oneida Creek runs withina few rods of 
our Office, directly under our window. We see 
it always when we look out. It isa crooked 
stream, winding through pleasant meadows, or 
rather generally at the side of a meadow, and 
backed on its opposite shore by a hill or bank, 
which it has been gradually wearing away for un- 
known periods of time. It is never so clean as 
our old New England mountain streams, and at 
this season it is decidedly muddy, carrying along 
an immense quantity of yellow sediment, which it 
has taken from the banks on its course, to be de- 
posited in places where it overflows, or in the 
bottom of the lake into which it falls. Frequent- 
ly it bears along stumps of trees and bjts of lum- 
ber and drift wood. It is easy to see from the 
example of this stream that immense changes 
must have taken place in the surface of the earth 
by the action of water. The hills are steadily 
moving towards the sea. The Oneida Creek 
would alone be sufficent in’ time to catry off the 
whole bulk of the earth. 

Our creek flows northward into Oneida Lake, 
from which the outlet is by Oswego River into 
Lake Ontario, and thence the waters flow north- 
ward again by the St. Lawrence into the ocean. 
The dividing height between the waters of the 
Susquehanna and of the St. Lawrence is about ten 
miles south of us; so that we occupy nearly the 
height of a ridge whose slopes are gradually pro- 
longed north and south for many hundreds of 


miles, reaching on ore side to Delaware’ Bay, and 
-on the other to near the coast of Labrador. 





An Oneida Journal. 

Wednesday, Apr. 18.—We had a lecture this 
evening, with various readings from the Horticul- 
turist, on the subject of Tree Culture, or rather 
tree preservation, and the importance of forests in 
the economy df nature. Besides affording a need- 
ed covering to the earth, acting as sun-shades, wind- 
breakers, and water-reservoirs, they are found to 
have a sensible influence in ameliorating the cli- 
mate, and to be almost indispensible, in this sec- 
tion, tothe protection of fruit trees. The decline 
of the more delicate kinds of fruits in Central 
New-York of late years, is attributed with regret 
by intelligent observers to the ruthless sweeping 
down of nature’s shelter, the noble forests, under 
the axe, at the instigation of temporary profit. The 
result of the examinati as the raising of a 
breeze of indignation among us against this yan- 
dal spirit, that slashes into nature’s arrangements 
without reference either to God’s pleasure or the 
interest of man. There will be no more wood- 
cutting on our domain, but on the contrary pains 
will be taken gradually to restore by planting, the 
forest belts and hedges necessary to a more per- 
fect protection of our fruit. For the latter object, 
evergreen trees of the hemlock and cedar species 
seem to be especially adapted, as is indicated by 
the fact that they are always found clothing the 
earth in its most exposed situations and coldest 
latitudes. 

Thursday, Apr.19.—Some conversation this 
evening on woman’s education, and the new 
course she has entered upon here. It was resolv- 
ed that our women ought not to let a day pass with 
out engaging in some manly work. A lesson in 
manly work every day would do more for their 
education than never so much playing on the piano, 
or sewing and sweeping. We calculated that ev- 
ery woman in the Association could give as many 
as two hours a day to out-door manly industry, 
and a proposal to -this effect was well received. 
The profit of health, spirits and value of charac. 
ter, it is expected will show six months hence. 
A thorough experiment for converting farm-work 
and gardening from drudgery into sport will be 
tried here this summer. The social harmonies 
and the virtue of frequent alternations, change of 
groups, &c., will be brought to bear. If there is 
any power in youth and beauty and feminine at- 
tractiveness, it is not going to draw towards the 
house and laziness, but towards useful imdustry 
and productiveness on the domain. 


Friday, Apr. 20.—A member was criticised this 
evening for the spirit of forgetfulness. It was re- 
marked that this fault produces bad results in or- 
dinary society, but its mischief is greatly increas- 
ed when allowed to work in Community, where 
the efficiency of many is dependent on the faith- 
fulness of each one to promptly perform his part. 
The oft-repeated excuse, ‘I did’nt think,’ is really 
no excuse, but only an apology for spiritual lazi- 
ness and stupidity. ‘The cure for the evil will be 
ouna in repenting of past connection with it, 
ald in realizing unity with resurrection life—that 
life which is full of energy, promptness, faithful- 
ness, and is never stupid or sleepy, and never 
makes a mistake. 

Saturday, Apr. 21.—A bright, beautiful day— 
warm and genial enough to make une forget all the 
frowns and chilling airs that April has exhibited 
before. Our people obey the inviting influences 
of the sun instinctively, as the bees do. Standing 
in the centre of the garden, with a group who were 
thinning out the strawberry beds, clusters of busy 
workers could be seen scattered here and there all 
over the domain. One was spreading ashes over 
a ploughed field, another on the verge of the woods 
making fence, a third in the nursery taking up 
trees, others ploughing, and still another of men 
and women raking and weeding a strawberry bed 
on the western side of the garden. Paul speaks 
of God making himself known even to the natural 
man, ‘ in that he did good, and gave rain from heav- 
en, and fruitful seasons, filling their hearts with 
food and gladness.’ If the voice of spring—the 
bursting forth of all nature into life and beauty, 
has power to fillthe natural heart with gladness, 
how much more susceptible to this happiness is the 
heart when the spirit of the resurrection has en- 
tered it, and quickened its power to see God in his 
works, and discern eternal progression in all the 
processes that are going on both in the inward and 
outward world. 

Tuesday, Apr. 24.—Work in the Garden 
to-day—pruning and grafting trees; planting 
plum stones; (the wild northern variety called 
Horse plum, which is preferred as a hardy native 
stock on which to graft;) planting some thous- 
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ands of privet and currant slips; ( the English 
privet makes very neat border hedges, and is 
much in demand;) sowing garden seeds, forking 
asparagus bed, &c. We observe that the garden- 
ers have sown the asparagus ground quite thickly 
with fine salt, which is considered a natural ali- 
ment for this fine vegetable. ——Six of our silk-men 
left for different parts.——A good deal of criticism, 
self-examination, and confession in respect to the 
spirit of carelessness going on among us these 
days—or in other words an order revival. This 
evening prayer was recommended. Grace is better 
than law to cure any evil, and we may hope by 
turning our hearts to God that his spirit will come 
down among us and save us from every species of 
unfaithfulness. Our attention was turned also to 
the improvement we have already made, and the 
reasons we have to be encouraged for the future, 
We have at the center of our life as an Associa- 
tion the germ of all order—a beginning of order 
that there is not in the world. In the world 
there is partial order in reference to certain su- 
perficial departments. But we have the begin- 
ning of absolute order in our subordination of 
man to God, of time to eternity, of business to 
religion, and of our spirits to the truth. The 
confession of Christ is the beginning of order.— 
And this is a department of order that common 
thrifty men, who place so much value on steady 
habits, have paid no attention to. They are ina 
state of confusion, disorder and shiftlessness in 
respéct to the most important things. So if we 
compare ourselves with others, it is proper to 
acknowledge what has been done forus. It is 
encouraging to think that we have already the 
germ of perfect order. Our hope may well be 
the brightest. Mem.—One person testifies that 
he has got so ambitious to be cured of the spirit 
of forgetfulness and carelessness, that he positive- 
ly enjoys and chuckles over the mortification he 
brings on himself by exposing his blunders. He 
is likely to be cured. 


i 





The Scuffie Hoe. 


The common Hoe is a very imperfect 
tool for the purpose of removing weeds, 
as it prepares a better soil for, and re- 
plants in a posicion to grow, nearly as 
many weeds as it destroys. The Scur- 
FLE Hoe is much more effective, as, 
when worked by aman walking back- 
wards and retiring as he works, it leaves 
nearly all the weeds on the surface of 
the soil to be killed by the sun. When 
used in this way, the earth is not trod- 
den on after being hoed, as is the case 
when the common hoe is emp!oyed, but 
is left in the light, porous state which 
is desired by the cultivator. The blade 
is of saw-plate steel, 74 inches in length ; 
the handle is about six feet long; and 
the whole weighs but 14 lbs. Manufac- 
tured by the Oneida Community, Oneida, 
nN. %. 

















Grist-Mill Notes. 
BY AN AMATEUR. 

I am, pro tempore, a Miller. The grist-mill, in 
which I work, is located in the south-western 
part of the building christened the Circularium, 
and occupies about one-third of its entire area.— 
From my sunny corner | purvey for the culinary 
wants of the Communities, within and without; 
that is, the Oneida Community, and the commu- 
nity composed of the neighboring inhabitants.— 
My livery is characteristic—white coat, white 
vest, white pantaloons, white cap, and, on most 
occasions, white boots. This color is emblematic, 
not so much of any superior purity, as of the 
amount of flour with which Ihave to deal. Ev- 
ery permanent resident of the grist-mill, whether 
animate or not, receives a covering of soft, impal- 
pable powder, white as snow, and ten times as 
penetrating. My book, which lies on the table, by 
my side, becomes the receptacle of a-deposit of 
this insinuating dust ; my writing-desk and paper 
is covered with a similar stratum, and my ink is 
so saturated with it as often to remind me of 
the beverage familiarly known as bean-porridge 
My hair and beard are so frosted that a casual 
observer would mistake me for a septuagenarian, 
though I am really but twenty-two. 

The prospect from the door of our mill may be 
called pleasing. Notwithstanding an occasional 


drawback, such as the intervention of a flat, mud- 
dy piece of land, variegated with stumps, or a di- 
lapidated log-hut perched on an eminence near by, 
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the eye enjoys the blending of light and shade, on 
the wooded hills which bound the horizon, or 
rests with equal satisfaction on the nearer upland, 
for which nature is weaving a carpet of her own 
delicate texture and hue. 

The water by which our millstones are turned 
is brought in a duct or channel from the pond 
about one-fourth of a mile distant. The detour 
which it is obliged to make in ite downward 
course, to avoid low ground, forms nearly a ccm- 
plete semi-circle. The channel is now full of wa- 
ter; and gleams placidly in the bright sunlight, 
as I write, lightly ruffled by the faint breeze, which 
daintily skims its surface. I love the water. It 
is the emblem, at once, of beauty, power and 
majesty. Beauty in the streamlet, the cascade, 
and the quiet lake; power in the resistless tor- 
rent, which foams and dashes in wild freedom, or 
tamed, turns the busy wheel, and executes the 
labor of a thousand men; majesty, in the hmitless 
expanse of the sea, whose waves ever murmur 
their ceaseless and solemn chorus. One is never 
more sensible of the insignificance of man than 
when on the bosom of the sea, with the blue wa- 
ters resting on either side ds far as the eye can 
reach. I well remember my sensations when 
for the first time I sailed through the Narrows, 
out of New York Bay, into the broad ocean. I was 
one of a fishing party; and we anchored several 
miles trom shore, with no land visible, save alow, 
sandy belt, skirting the New Jersey coast. The 
consciousness of littIeness was almost painful ; 
for what was man compared with the immensity 
on either hand? A mere speck or point. But 
then came the soothing reflection, that over all, 
and above all, is a God. who is mindful of the 
smallest of his creatures, and without whose 
knowledge not a sparrow falls to the ground.— 
The impassioned exclamation of the Psalmist, 
‘What is man, that thou art mindful of him? 
occurs here in its full force; and the answer, to 
the believer’s heart is noless full and satisfactory- 

But this is a digression. It is now late in the 
afternoon, and the sun’s slanting beams indicate 
his intention of retiring from the labors of the 
day, an example which I shall soon follow. And 
as the long shadows fall athwart the landscape, 
and the evening bell rings a cheerful peal, I close 
my doors, and bid the mill and its precincts, as I 
do the reader, good night. c. 
fome Paragraphs. 

The Best Stimulant. es tc a 

‘It is the Spirit that quickeneth ; the 
flesh profiteth nothing.’ In depression 
of health or spirits, what we need is 
quickening, that is, the influx of new life. 
This comes by spiritual attraction, and 
there are certain acts and voluntary ex- 
ercises that we may perform which will 
attract new life. It is first of all import- 
ant that we should get the idea that it 
is the Spirit that quickeneth. People 
are accustomed to resort to various other 
stimulants and expedients when they are 
low. But the best and quickest way to 
get rest when we are tired, strength when 
we are weak, and exhilaration when we 
are depressed, is to do something to at- 
tract the influx of the Spirit. Paul says, 
‘Be ye not drunk with wine, wherein is 
excess ; but be filled with the Spirit.’— 
The Spirit is exhilarating like wine, with- 
out any danger of excess and reaction 
accompanying it. Faith is the grand 
conductor of the Spirit; and faith is 
greatly intensified by expression. Ex- 
pression of faith may be either in word 
or in deed. We may often do something 
that is expressive of faith, and it shall 
be like presenting the point of a conduc- 
tor to an electric battery ; we shall bring 
upon ourselves a divine current that will 
quicken us in every fiber of our being.— 
A faith-act may be exactly contrary to 
the dictate of worldly wisdom ; it is very 
likely to be so. Faith may set us to work 
when we are tired. In that case labor 
would rest us more than the bed, because 
it is the Spirit that quickeneth. Onur 
first inquiry when we are weak and low 

















should be, not what material influence we 





can get help from, but how shall we at-’ 
tract the Spirit ? 

In a subordinate sense we are quicken- 
ed by the love and life of society around 
us; and we may by good works and by 
making othexs happy attract a social in- 
flux, that shall be far superior as a tonic 
and stimulant to anything conceived of 
in the schools of health. H, 


Treatment of the Truth. 

Persons are apt to conceive of the truth 
as a sort of passive principle, and so feel 
at liberty to give it their attention when 
they choose, and to withdraw it when they 
choose ;- but the fact is, that in our deal- 
ings with the truth we are not the only 
active agents in the case. Tue TruTH 
itself is a living, active being—a quicken- 
ing spirit ; and while, on the one hand, 
it is long-suffering, full of mercy, and 
ready to overlook any deficiencies on our 
part so long as our relations to it are 
gradually improving ; on the other hand, 
we should remember that it is the very 
element of sincerity and righteousness ; 
and that it is consequently an exceedingly 
serious matter to turn our hearts from 
the truth, after confessing our allegiance 
to it and going along for a time on good 
terms with it. The case would be very 
different if we could at our pleasure re- 
turn to the fellowship of the truth ; but 
the old adage, ‘It takes two to make a 
bargain,’ is found true here also. The 
truth has a choice in regard to its fellow- 
ships as well as other parties. It desires 
permanent connection with persons, and 
has no relish for mere ephemeral fellow- 
ships. It seeks life-partners, and detests 
coquetry. It is very difficult for persons 
to come into good relations with the truth 
after wittingly breaking their connection 
with it. They pass through a hardening, 
conscience-searing process that leaves them 
in a far worse condition than that of or- 
dinary worldly persons. w. 





Spiritual Perception. 

It it a rather a quaint but expressive 
saying of somebody, that ‘the eye sees 
what the eye brings with it the means 
of seeing.’ The truth of this saying may 
have a practical application to all our ex- 
perience. In the outward world, for in- 
stance, a man with an uncultivated taste 
will see nothing in nature but the work- 
ing of dead machinery, adapted to the 
bringing forth of results like the machin- 
ery of some great factory. The beautiful 
harmonies of nature, her “silent voices,’ 
and deep mysterious workings, are all lost 
to him, as they find nothing in him that 
answers to them; nothing on which to 
image themselves. So it is in music, poe- 
etry, and the creative arts. One who has 
no sense of the harmonies of sound will 
see no beauty in the most elaborate mu- 
sical composition ; and for one who has 
no sense of the poetic, the world of poetry 
that everywhere surrounds us might as 
well never have been made. In the arts, 
too, we see the same truth exemplified, 
Some see nothing in the painter’s picture 
but canvass and curious paint ; and in 
the-sculptured marble nothing worthy of 
attention. Some, too, see nothing in the 
most ingeniously arranged and nicely ad- 
justed machinery but mere whirl and con- 
fusion. 

But especially is the truth of this say- 
ing applicable to our interior experience, 
We know that we are surrounded by 
good, that goodness and happiness are 
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pressing upon us ; and we have every rea- 
son to believe that we are watched over 
and cared for by ‘guardian spirits, who 
attend to the ordering of our circumstan- 
ces and experience with a minuteness 
that numbers the hairs of our heads.— 
But if there is no sense in us to which 
they can address themselves, no interior 
eye to see these things, it will be just the 
same to us as though they did not exist. 
On the other hand, we are surrounded by 
evil influences, and our perceptions may 
be so awake to them as to see only evil 
in ourselves and our surroundings. 

But we know that our perceptions may 
be cultivated in any direction, and it is 
the special function of the gospel to give 
us right perceptions of Christ and the in- 
terior world. We may rejoice in our call- 
ing to be made pure in heart, for such 
shall see God in every thing. UL. F. D. 





Seed-Sowing. 

Seeing the gardeners putting seeds in- 
to the ground, I said, this is a sample of 
true faith and trust in God. They plant 
expecting that whatever they put in the 
earth will yield a future harvest of fruit. 
There is a life in the seed that surround- 
ed by proper circumstances bursts forth 
and makes an entirely new growth. The 
life is unseen, but the gardener doubts 
not, and goes forward full of hope and 
expectation. It is now pleasant weather, 
but he expects clouds and storms to do 
their share in helping forward its growth. 
He cheerfully does his part from time to 
time, and waits for nature and the provi- 
dence of God to fulfill the rest. ‘ Behold 


the husbandman waiteth for the precious 
fruit of the earth, and hath long patience 
for it, until he receive the early and lat- 
ter rain,’ 

So it is with our confessions of Christ, 
which may be compared to seeds sown, 
They are acts of faith on our part—put 
forth in expectation that they will all 
have an effect in transforming our whole 
life and making us new creatures. The 
life that works is unseen by us; but we 
see its good fruits as they are daily de- 
veloped. The trials and temptations 
that surround us, fulfill an important 
agency in strengthening the interior life, 
and causing our confessions to take deep 
root. A confession of Christ may truly 
be called sowing to the Spirit, and the 
promise is, ‘ He that soweth to the Spirit 
shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting. ’ 

ow 


The Prize of Meekness. 

Not long since I heard a brother say, 
‘I used to be full of ambition for place 
and pre-eminence. I always wanted to 
lead off in everything I undertook with 
others. But my whole ambition now 
runs after meekness. I count nothing 
gain in comparison with obtaining this 
spirit ; and let the sacrifice be what it 
may, I can cheerfully give all to win 
meekness.’ 

This is a new object of ambition ; but 
Christ set the same before his disciples 
as the grand secret of greatness: ‘He 
that will be chief among you let him be 
your servant.’ The great boon of the 
gospel is a meek and lowly spirit. This 
is the spirit that everywhere attracts 
God and love and all good influences, 

L. H. B, 


—An Expedition from New York is 
engaged on the coast of Venezuela in ‘exploring, 
by means of diving bells, the wrecks of several 
richly laden frigates which have at different times 
been sunk there. From one of them three hun- 
dred thousand dollars in specie have already been 
recovered ; and others are thought to contain 
large sums. One of the engineers describes the 
scene: * T wish you could look into the bell when 
we are down on the bottom with our spades, dig- 
ging for the almighty dollar. We can look out 
of the windows of the bell and see the fish look- 
ing in at us,’ &e, 
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The Bachelor’s Wife. 

Hugh Miller’s ‘Schools and Schoolmasters’ ap- 
pear to have been almost exclusively masculine ; 
that is, his schoolmasters were confined to his own 
se x, and his schools to the domain of work and 
study occupied by men. The Cromarty-quarries, 
hills, woods and beach, barrack life in ‘ Gairloch, 
the banking house, &c. &c., were his schools—his 
strong-minded uncles, poetic schoolmates, ingen- 
ious: work-fellows, and scientific patrons, his 
schoolmasters. Woman, apparently, has had 
but little to do with his education; and the 
school of love, which in general has a great influ- 
ence on character, seems not to have been partic- 
ularly appreciated by him. What short experience 
he had, however, in this school he makes interest- 
ing, as the reader will find in the following story 
of his first acquaintance with his wife—which 
event took place when he was about thirty : 

I had been hewing, about this time, in the 
upper part of my Uncle’s garden, and had just 
closed my work for the evening, when I was 
visited by one of my lady friends, accompanied 
by a stranger lady, who had come to see a cu- 
rious old dial-stone which I had dug out of the 
earth long before, when a boy, and which had 
originally belonged to the ancient Castle-gar- 
den of Cromarty. I was standing with them 
beside the dial, which I had placed in my un- 
ele’s garden, and remarking, that as it exhibit- 
ed in its structure no little mathematical skill, 
it had probably been cut under the eye of the 
eccentric but accomplished Sir Thomas Ur- 

ubart; whena third lady, greatly younger 
then the others, and whom [ had never seen be- 
fore, came hurriedly tripping down the garden- 
walk, and, addressing the other two, apparent- 
Jy quite in a flurry, —‘* O come, come away,” 
she said, “‘{ have been seeking you ever so 
long.” ‘Is this you, L ??? was the staid 
reply: “Why, what now?—you have run 
yourself out of breath.” The young lady was, 
I saw, very pretty; and, though in her nine- 
teenth year at the time, her light and some- 
what petite figure, and the waxen clearness of 
her complexion, which resembled rather that 
of a fair child than of a grown woman, made 
her look from three to four years younger,— 
And as if in some degree still a child, her two 
lady friends seemed to regard her. She stay- 
ed with them scarce a minute ere she tripped 
off again; nor did I observe that she favored 
me with a single glance. But what else could 
be expected by an ungainly, dust-besprinkled 
mechanic in his shirt-sleeves, and with a leath- 
ern apron before him? Nor did the mechanic 
expect aught else; and when informed long 
after, by one whose testimony was conclusive 
on the point, that he had been pointed out to the 
young lady by some such distinguished name as 
the ** Cromarty poet,” and that she had come 
up to her friends somewhat in a flurry, simply 
that she might have a nearer look of him, he 
received the intelligence somewhat with sur- 
prise. All the first interviews in all the novels 
I ever read are of a more romantic and less 
homely cast than the special interview just re- 
lated ; but I know not a more curious one. 

[He afterwards meets the young lady in socicty, 
is introduced to her, and notwithstanding her ex- 
treme juvenility of manners, finds her possessed 
of a high'y intellectual taste and superior powers. 
The courtship thus proceeds :] 

The original shyness wore away, and we 
became great friends. I was nearly ten years 
her senior, and had read a great many more 
books than she; and, finding me a sort of -dic- 
tionary of fact, ready of access, and with ex- 
planatory notes attached, that became long or 
short just as she pleased to draw them out by 
her queries, she had, in the course of her ama- 
teur studies frequent occasion to consult me. 
There were, she saw, several ladies of her ac- 
quaintance, who used occasionally to converse 
with me in the churchyard: but in order to 
make assurance doubly sure respecting the 
perfect propriety of such a proceeding on . her 
part, she took the laudable precaution of stat- 
ing the case to her mother’s landlord, a 
thoroughly sensible man, one of the magistrates 
of the burgh, and an elder of the kirk; and 
he at once certified that there was no lady of 
the place who might not converse, without 
remark, as often and as long as she pleased, 
with me. And so, fully justified, both by the 
example of her friends—all very judicious 
women, some of them only a few years older 
than herself—and by the deliberate judgment 
of a very Sensible man, the magistrate and el- 
der,-—my young !ady friend learned to visit me 
in the churchyard, just like the other ladies; 
and, latterly at least, considerably oftener than 
any of them. We used to converse on all 
manner of subjects connected with the belles 
lettres and the philosophy of mind, with, so far 
as I can at present remember, only one marked 
exception. On that mysterions affection which 





though occasionally discussed by the metapby- 
sicians, and much sung by the poets,—we by 
no chance ever touched. Love formed the one 
solitary subject which, from some curious con- 
tingency, invariably escaped us. 

And yet, latterly at least, I had begun to 
think about it a good deal. Nature had not 
fashioned me one of the sort of people who 
fall in love at first sight. I had even made up 
my mind to live a bachelor life, without being 
very much impressed by the magnitude of the 
sacrifice ; but I dare say it did mean something 
that in my solitary walks for the preceding 
‘fourteen or fifteen years a female companion 
often walked in fancy by my side, with whom I 
exchanged many a thought, aud gave expression 
to many afeeling, and to whom [ pointed out 
many a beauty in the landscape, and commu- 
nicated many a curious fact, and whose under- 
standing was as vigorous as her taste was fault- 
less and her feelings exquisite. One of the 
English essayists,--the elder Moore,—has 
drawn a very perfect personage of this airy 
character (not, however, of the softer but of 
the masculine sex,) under the name of the 
‘* maid’s husband ;” and described him as one 
of the most formidable rivals that the ordinary 
lover of flesh and blood ean possibly encounter. 
My day-dream lady—a person that may be 
termed with equal propriety the ‘ bachelor’s 
wife’’—-has not been so distinctly recognized ; 
but she occupies a large place in our literature, 
as the mistress of all the poets who ever wrote 
on love without actually experiencing it, from 
the days of Cowley down to those of Henry 
Kirke White ; aud her presence serves always 
to intimate a heart capable of occupation, but 
still unoccupied. I find the bachelor’s wife 
delicately drawn in one of the posthumous 
poems of Alexauder Bethune as a ‘fair be- 
ing,”—the frequent subject of his day- 
dreams,— 

** Whose soft voice 
Should be the sweetest music to his ear, 
Awakening all the chords of harmony ; 
Whose eye should speak a language to his soul, 
More eloquent than aught which Greece or Rome 
Could boast of in its best and happiest days ; 
Whose smile should be his rich reward for toil; 
Whose pure transparent cheek, when press’d to his, 
Should calm the fever of his troubled thoughts, 
And woo his spirit to those fields Elysian,— 
The paradise which strong affection guards,” 
It may be always predieated of these bachelor’s 
wives, that they never very closely resemble in 
their lineaments any living wowen: poor Be- 
thune’s would not have exhibited a single fea- 
ture of any of his poor neighbors, the lasses of 
Upper Rankeillour or Newburgh. Were the 
case otherwise, the dream maiden would be 
greatly in danger of being displaced by the real 
one whom she resembled ; and it was a most 
significant event which, notwithstanding my in- 
experience, Ll learned by-and-bye to understand, 
that about this time my old companion, the 
‘* bachelor’s wife,”’ utterly forsook me, and that 
a vision of my young friend took her place. I 
can honestly aver, that [ entertained not a sin- 
gle hope that the feeling should be mutual. On 
whatever other head my vanity may have flat- 
tered me, it certainly never did so on the score 
of personal appearance. My personal strength 
was, I knew, considerably above the average of 
that of my fellows, and at this time my activity 
also; but I was perfectly conscious that, on the 
other hand, my good looks rather fell below than 
rose above the medial line. And so, while I 
suspected, as I well might, that, as in the fa- 
mous fairy story, “* Beauty” had made a con- 
quest of the ‘* Beast,”? I had not the most dis- 
tant expectation that the * Beast” would in turn 
make a conquest of * Beauty.” My young 
friend had, I knew, several admirers,—men who 
were younger and dressed better, and who, as 
they had all chosen the liberal professions, had 
fairer prospects than I; and as for the item of 
good looks, had she set her affections-on even 
tne least likely of them, I could have address- 
ed him, with perfect sinecrity, in the words of 
the old ballad :— 
“Nae wonder, nae wonder, Gil Morrice, 
My lady lo’es ye weel : 
The fairest part o’my body 
Is blacker than thy heel.” 
Strange to say, however, much about the time 
that I made my discovery, my young friend suc- 
ceeded in making a discovery also ;—-the maid’s 
husband shared on her part the same fate as the 
bachelor’s wife did on mine ; and her visits to 
the churchyard suddenly ceased. 


We need only add that at length they came to 
a mutual understanding, and after two or three 
years’ battling with obstructions of a pecuniary 
nature, were married. 








The Volcano of Kilauea. 
The late U. S. Consul at Honolulu, B. F. An- 
gell, describes in the Tribune a party excursion 
to the volcano of Kilauea. This is the largest 
active volcano in the world, and is situated on 





sometimes springs up between persons, of the 
opposite sexes when thrown much together,— 


the island of Hawaii, about 350 miles distant 


from Honolulu. After sketching their journey 
thither, he thus introduces us to the volcano itself : 


The crater is not upon the apex of a cone, or spur 
of the mountain range, but seems formed by the 
settling of the earth, in a circular form, for a space 
of three miles in diameter: the distance from the 
top to the lava below being more than a thousand 
feet. The sides of this immense crater are, in many 
places, perpendicular, and the lava at the bottom, 
viewed from where we were, has the appearance of 
black sand, interspersed with occasional ledges of 
rock. Steam was seen to issue from the depths be- 
low in various places, and especially at a point near 
the opposite side clouds of vapor or steam were con- 
stantly rising and passing off, like the smoke from 
some vast ruin. From the summit a traveler forms 
but a very imperfect idea of the terrific character of 
this great natural phenomenon; and it cannot be 
viewed without emotion. You may imagine the 
steam and smoke as from a surface-fire recently ex- 
tinguished. ‘The illusion, however, is dispelled by 
a nearer approach, and the yawning gulf becomes 
at once grand and terrific. 

After a slight lunch, and leaving orders with our 

attendants to prepare dinner at six o’clock, we de- 
scended into the crater. At some points, from the 
side where we were, the descent was abrupt and 
rapid, and at others more gradual, until, after a half 
an hour’s walk, we found ourselves upon the recently 
formed lava, on a level with the smoking volcano we 
had observed in the distance. It required some time 
to be assured that the crumbling cinders over which 
we were passing would not give way beneath our 
feet, and precipitate us into the lake below, espec- 
ially as we were sometimes compelled to leap across 
fissures in the rock, from which hot steam was issu- 
ing—too hot to be borne. In one place, and reach- 
ing for a distance of more than half a mile, an 
immense ledge or wall has been thrown up, in a con- 
tinuous line, a hundred feet high, and twenty to 
thirty feet wide at the base. We passed many cones 
yet smoking, which gave evidence of recent action ; 
and our guide assured us, that, within his observa- 
tion, these eruptions had been frequent; and he 
gave us the comforting announcement that the sur- 
face upon which we stood was likely at any moment 
to be overwhelmed with fresh lava. 
At one place we visited a cone with four or five 
points, from which large quantities of vapor were as- 
cending. After considerable effort I succeeded in 
reaching the top of one of these points, but the heat 
was very oppressive, and I was compelled to return 
--having accomplished no other object than that of 
burning my boots to a crisp. Recently-formed 
crusts of lava were piled around, in irregular con- 
fusion, presenting a very uneven surface, and in 
some places so thin as to break through with our 
weight. Some of these elevations embraced several 
acres, and rose to a hight of a hundred feet—divid- 
ing the vast sea of lava-rock into hill and dale. We 
were obliged to ascend one of these elevations to ob- 
tain a view of the boiling lake; and, by going upon 
the windward side, were enabled to reach the very 
brink. Nature here presented itself in awful sub- 
limity; and we stood motionless and awe-struck, 
upon the edge of the terrific abyss. This lake is ina 
circular form with perpendicular sides, about three 
hundred feet across, and perhaps a hundred feet 
in depth to the burning lava. It was like a sea of 
melted iron, hissing and foaming, and lashing the 
sides of this immense cauldron, like the surf of the 
ocean breaking upon the rock-bound shore ; and the 
lava was thrown up to a distance of more than eighty 
feet, and would fall in jets to a considerable dis- 
tance from its base. Around the outer edge a zig- 
zag chain would occasionally exhibit itself, having 
the brilliancy of chain lightning. Waves of lava 
would roll over each other, and reveal below the sur- 
face the same red-hot melted iron, which had every 
appearance of forming a portion of a vast ocean of 
lava, extending for hundreds of miles below the 
surface, and which strongly corroborates the theory 
of igneous fusion at the center of our earth. 





From Life Illustrated. 

Hemlock Hedges. 

In alate number you speak of this sort of 
hedge as an untricd experiment. It is not so, 
however; as they have long been in use in 
this part of the country. Every one who has 
ridden out to the Willow Grove Water Cure, 
on the York Turnpike, will remember the 
beautiful hedges that border the grounds of 
Gen. Cadwallader on the one hand, and Pierce 
Butler (Fanny Kemble’s ‘ Pierce’) on the 
other—the former of hemlock, and the latter of 
arbor vite—with a continuation of thorn, or 
something of the sort. Nothing can exceed the 
velvety, ever-green, ever-smooth, ever-thriving 
appearance of the hemlock. It is a perfect 
wall of moss, without break or inequality, save 
in one place, where an ambitious young birch 
has broken through, in mere wantonness. 
Nothing less persuasive than a young birch 
would have thought of such a thing ; and a hen 
or horse might as well hope to see through a 
mathematical problem as to get over its closely 
woven intricacy. Of course it has been kept 
well sheared, and is certainly the finest looking 
fence I ever saw, and perfectly durable; for 
while its neighbors opposite have suffered all 
sorts of dilapidations from frost and other cau- 
ses, the hemlock has never shown a single 
break in its even surface the Jast five years or 
more that I have observed it. 

As an ornament to pleasure-grounds, the 
hemlock has been strangely overlooked, while 
such poisonous exotics as the alanthus or tallow 
tree, with which your city is infested, are over- 
running the country. Yet it is one of the most 
graceful of all our evergreens ; its slender, as- 
piring foliage, as grateful to the eye and pleas- 
ant to thie smell; and I have yet to learn that 
there is any more difficulty in transplanting and 
raising it than in any other evergreen from our 
woods. Every one who has been in Otsego 





County will remember the charming cluinps of 





greenery that shaded the grounds of the late 
Fennimore Cooper, at Cooperstown. These 
were chiefly hemlocks, and were, I believe 
planted with his own hands. To my eye they 
were the most sensible ornament in the narrow 
dusty streets of that absurdly-built town ; fer i 
it is absurd to pack house against house, til] 
there is no room for tree or garden; and air 
and sunshine have as hard work to find their 
way between the brick and mortar as the little 
girl had when she could not see the city, ‘ “cause 
the houses were so thick.’ CS 

From our own observation we can affirm the 
unsurpassed beauty of Hemlock in a Hedge. If 
any reader wishes to give a day’s work to the or. 
namental as well as useful, let him begin some- 
where on his premises a Hemlock Hedge. Now 
is the time. 





Local Vanity. 





Bayard Taylor indulges his humor not unaptly 
in the following remarks, which occur in a late 
letter from him to the Tribune, dated Illinois: 


There is a great rivalry between the Cities of 
Peru, La Salle and Ottawa, as indeed there is be- 
tween all neighboring towns throughout the West. 
Of course I cannot here express any preference for 
either, without exciting the indignation of the 
other two. They all take The Tribune, and 
would be certain to see what I might say. This . 
local pride of all Western towns is a very good 
thing in its way, but its manifestation is some- 
times quite amusing to a stranger. Wherever 
you go, the question is,‘How do you like our 
place? Last year I simply replied ‘very well, 
in all cases, and consequently disappointed the 
questioners. They expected something more in- 
tense and enthusiastic. This winter I reply, ‘I 
consider it the center of creation, which gencrally 
gives tolerable satisfaction—for if a Western 
town is not already the center of the universe, it 
is soon going to be. There is to be a railroad 
from some other place, which will draw all East- 
ern and Western trade to a focus at that particu- 
lar spot. They even look further into futurity, 
sometimes, and determine in their minds the site 
of the station on the Great Pacific Railroad, 
where Asiatic and European travelers will be 
allowed fifteen minutes for refreshments. This 
pride, however visionary it may be in some cases, 
always helps on the growth of the town; and as 
its natural result, there is generally a more liberal 
public spirit manifested in Western than in East- 
ern cities. 





Serine THe Enepnanr.—Passengers who 
travel by the New-York and New-Haven cars 
have a grand chance of ‘seeing the elephant.’ 
Going from New-York, the cars pass the farm 
of P T. Barnum, a mile or so before reaching 
Bridgeport, Ct. On that farm, and in plain 
view from the railroad, an elephant may be 
seen every pleasant day, attached to a large 
plow and doing up the ‘ sub soiling’ in first-rate 
style, at the rate of about three distinct double 
horse teams. The animal is perfeetly tractable. 
His attendant rides him, while a colored man 
guides the plow. The elephant is also used for 
carting large loads of gravel in a cart arranged 
purposely for him, and in drawing stone on a 
stone-boat or drag, in piling up wood, timber, 
&e., and in making himself generally useful. — 


Tribune. 





Snootinc Arrray—A returned Californian, by 
the name of Forbes, shot another man here to- 
day, named Schaler, on account of Schaler’s inti- 
macy with his wife. Schaler is not considered 
dangerously injured. Forbes surrendered him- 
self, confessed the deed, and expresse? regret that 
Schaler was not dead. Forbes has been absent 
three years. He has been committed for further 
examination,— Buffalo, April 17.. 

‘Absent three years’—neglecting all actual 
companionship with his wife, in the pursuit of 
gold, and yet claiming the privilege of shooting 
another man for interfering with his rights in the 
case. Certainly: is not that property which the 
law declares to be property ? 





—The Catholic Mirror, in apologising 
for the unauthorized liberty taken in Roman Catho- 
lic catechisms, in suppressing a part of God’s word, 
states that the part of the first command in the 
decalogue which prescribes, “Thou shalt not make ~ 
unto thee any graven image, or any likeness of 
anything,” &c., is omitted, and the excuse is, that 
this part is only explanatory, and was omitted 
“in order not to fatigue or over-burden the mem- 
ory of children,” 





Burning up of the World. 

We find the following curious letter in the 
Tribune of Saturday : 

Messrs Eviror—Sir. I see youare Not posted 
up in Refference to the final Conflagrution it is the 
19th of Mey in stead of April I See you know But 
litle about Religious views of others & I think you 
had Better Confine youself to Politicts and other 
maters you under Stand Better—(one that does 
not Believe in time setting or Mis-representing. 
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